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THE  FARMER  IN  WAR-TIME 

Nearly  six  months  have  passed  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  form  some 
idea  of  its  effect  upon  the  British  farming  industry,  and 
of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  British  farmers  as  the 
producers  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  nation's 
food-supply  than  many  people  realize.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  found  the  country  engaged  upon  the  year's 
harvest ;  and  as  the  conclusion  of  this  work  marks  what 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  beginning  of  a  new  farming 
year,  farmers  found  themselves  as  favourably  placed  as 
might  be  for  taking  any  steps  necessary  for  organizing 
the  industry  to  meet  such  altered  conditions  as  seemed 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon  it. 

Production 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  increase  production.  It  did  not  need  the 
stimulus  of  half  a  dozen  great  nations  locked  in  a  death- 
struggle  to  draw  forth  much  unsolicited  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  emergency ;  but  the  farmer 
has  grown  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  likely  to  allow  his 
own  interests  nor  those  of  the  nation  to  be  prejudiced 
thereby.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  farmer  was 
already  working  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  with 
the  means  and  the  ability  which  he  possessed;  his 
difficulty  was  to  know  in  what  respects  his  practice 
might  be  modified  to  increase  his  production.     The 
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popular  clamour  was  for  more  wheat ;  other  crops  were 
to  be  displaced,  grass-land  was  to  l)e  broken  up;  in  fact, 
all  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  were  to  be  violatetl  tt) 
enlarge  the  country's  wheat  area.  That  more  wheat 
could  not  be  grown  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  other 
crop,  and.  moreover,  that  wheat  is  not  our  only  food, 
appeared  to  be  entirely  overlooked ;  and  farmers  very 
speedily  decided  that  the  lest  course  for  them  to  pursue 
would  be  that  which  experience  already  had  shown  them 
to  be  best  adapted  to  their  holdings.  In  the  words  of 
a  speaker  at  the  London  Farmers'  Club  : 

'  If  a  broad  rule  could  express  the  duties  of  a  farmer 
just  now,  as  a  citizen  wishing  to  help  the  country,  it 
could  be  expressed  by  saying,  "  Keep  your  land  clean  ; 
keep  it  drained  ;  till  and  manure  it  really  well  and  sow 
what  suits  the  farm  and  your  style  of  farming— give  the 
sowing  of  wheat  the  turn  of  the  scale."  By  so  doing 
he  will  be  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  will 
grow  as  much  per  acre  as  the  nature  of  the  land  permits.'  * 

Accepting  this,  it  only  remains  for  the  farmer  to  see 
to  it  that  nothing  on  his  part  is  left  undone  to  secure 
the  maximum  production.    A  good  deal  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures  on 
a  larger  scale.    Many  men  do  not  realize  to  the  full  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  systematic  use  of  these 
fertilizers.    They  supply  food  to  the  young  crops  in  an 
easily  assimilable  form,  and  enable  it  to  grow  away 
quickly  at  the  start,  and  so  to  be  more  independent 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  of  the  various  adverse 
influences  which  may  assert  themselves  from  time  to 
time  during  the  development  of  the  plant.    Fortunately 
our  supplies  of  artificial  manures  are  independent  of 
enemy  producers  with  the  .single  exception  of  potash 

»  H.  Trustram  Eve,  Journal  of  the  Farmeri  Club,  November  1914. 
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compounds.  The  world's  supply  of  potash  is  mostly 
derived  from  the  great  mines  of  Prussia,  and  the  price 
of  potash  manures  is  now  more  than  ten  times  the 
normal.  Thi«  is  prohibitive,  and  though  we  are  told 
that  something  may  be  done  locally  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  the  burning  of  seaweed,  and  such-like 
expedients,  there  in  little  doubt  but  that  farming  gener- 
ally must  make  shift  as  best  it  can  in  this  respect,  until 
happier  days. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  suggested  breaking 
up  of  grass-land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grass-land 
of  very  moderate  quality,  all  of  which  was  at  one  time 
under  the  plough ;  and  opinion  is  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  it  is  to  try 
to  improve  it  as  grass,  or  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 
During  the  period  of  low  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
grass-farming  attracted  by  the  fact  that  it  reduced  the 
labour  bill,  and  the  problem  of  the  farmer  in  those  days 
was  how  to  reduce  expenditure  rather  than  how  to 
increase  production ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this 
fear  of  the  cost  of  labour  has  not  outlived  its  day. 
Arable  farming  entails  more  risk,  requires  more  capital, 
and  makes  greater  demands  on  the  skill  and  the  energy 
of  the  farmer  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  employs  more 
labour,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  production  is. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  much  greater.  If  one  of  the 
changes  arising  out  of  the  present  situation  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  area  under  the  plough  it  would  prove 
advantageous  at  once  to  the  nation  and  to  the  whole 
agricultural  community. 

As  regai-ds  the  production  of  meat  and  dairj'  produce, 
the  War  has  done  little  to  divert  the  supplies  of  those 
feeding-stuffs  upon  which  the  farmer  depends  so  largely 
to  supplement  his  home-grown  stocks,  although  the 
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prices  in  many  casen  show  a  considerable  ^^^^ance     At 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  Government  prohibited 
the  Tx'port  o'f  milling  offals,  and  this  has  had  a  very 
material  effect  upon  the  price  of  bran.  &c.    Perhaps  the 
To^interesting  thing  about  the  feeding-stuffs  position 
iB  the  possibility  of  large  supplies  of  new  pro<lucts.  owing 
to  the  dTversion  of  German  trade.   To  quote  an  example 
S^r  Owen  Philipps.  chairman  of  the  West  African  Section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  takmg  energetic 
steps  to  induce  English  oil-seed  crushers  to  take  up  the 
trade  in  palm  kernels.    It  seems  that  these  nuts  have 
been  imported  into  Germany,  almost  entirely  from  our 
clniesfto  the  value  of  more  than  £5.000.000  annually, 
the  oil  being  expressed  for  the  manufacture  of  marganne 
and  soap,  whilst  the  residue  is  marketed  as  cattb  f(K)d. 
The  enormous  and  increasing  demand  for  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  should  make  the  further  developn.ent  of  this 
new  crushing  industry,  in  which  a  bej^nning  has  a  ready 
been  made.  a/. -antageous  alike  to  the  crusher   U>  the 
farmer,  and  to  the  consumer  of  butter  substitutes 

Any  shortage  of  feeding-stuffs  appears  most  unhkely. 
and  the  rise  in  price  of  meat  should  go  far  to  compensate 
1  feeder  for  advance  in  the  cost  of  loo^^;^^^. ^^ 
dislocation  of  transport  of  raw  matenaK    But  the  cow 
keeper  is  fin.Ung  himself  in  a  very  different  posrtion 
It  ifa  curious  fact  that  in  case  of  the  only  farm  prodiict 
in  which  we  have  an  absolute  monopoly,  namely,  new 
milk    the  price  is  not  controlled  by  the  supply  and 
deLd,  but  the  custom  is  to  sell  it  ;t  fixec^^J-- 
Most  farmers  contract  for  tne  sale  of  their  imk  six 
months    or  even  twelve  months  in  advance,  and  as 
Tre  uH  of  the  rise  in  price  of  feeding-stuffs.  the  cost 
of  production  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  in  many  cases 
the  price  realized.     Even  before  the  War  many  men 
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coinplaiiml  that  the  nwrgin  of  proH*  wuh  iiihufticient, 
and  thiH,  combined  with  the  increawMl  expense  involved 
by  prenent  and  prospective  legislation  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  the  milk-supply,  will  undoubtetlly  cause  a  rise 
in  the  retail  price  before  very  lonK- 

Another  matter  which  comes  iiit-  prominence  at  this 
time,  when  the  importance  of  increased  i.ruduction  is 
so  apparent,  is  the  prohibition  of  the  imp<irtation  of 
live  cattle.    Owing  to  the  fear  of  the  intro<luction  of 
contagious  diseases,  all  cattle  arriving  in  this  country 
have  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  thus 
the  home  breeder  of  stock  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
absolutely  protected  industry.     It  is  very  desirable  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  protect  our  herds  from  disease, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  taat  the  effect  of  the  means 
adopted  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of  '  store  '  cattle  to 
a  figure  which,  until  the  very  recent  rise  in  price  of  fat 
stock,  allowed  the  feeder  no  direct  profit  at  all.    The 
relaxation  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  would  have  a  very  material  effect  on  the  cost 
of  producing  meat,  but  only  those  in  authority  can  teU 
whether  this  might  not  be  attained  at  too  great  a  risk. 
Anyhow,  it  behoves  the  British  breeder  not  to  waste  the 
opiwrtunity  by  breeding  any  but  the  Ijest  commercial 

stock. 

In  many  directions  advanUge  is  being  taken  of  the 
upheaval  of  trade  to  endeavour  to  establish  new  in- 
dustries in  this  country  in  commodities  for  which  we 
have  hitherto  relied  upon  enemy  producers.  Agriculture 
does  not  offer  much  scope  for  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
but  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  trade  in 
oil  cakes,  and  another  matter  to  which  serious  attention 
is  now  being  devoted  is  the  question  of  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction.    It  is  well  known  that  a  great  industry  has 
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Ijcen  built  up  upon  the  Continent,  and  that  but  for  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Government  in  securing  large 
quantities  of  cane  sugar  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities   our  deiiendence  on  German  beet-sugar  might 
have  affected  us  very  seriously.    For  several  years  past 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  British  farmers 
and  capitalists  in  the  uidustry,  and  in  the  year  1912 
a  factory  was  erected  in  Norfolk,  but  owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  its  success  has  not  been  conspicuous. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  exceeding  as  it  does 
ItK)  per  cent.,  has  entirely  altered  the  situation,  and 
the  opportunity  now  presents  itself  for  erecting  factories 
in  selected  districts,  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
might  be  written  off,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
their  existence,  out  of  the  abnormal  profits  likely  to 
accrue  to  them.    At  the  same  time  prices  would  allow 
of  liberal  treatment  of  the  farmers  during  the  time  that 
they  were   gaining  experience  of  the  culture  of  the 
unfamUiar  sugar-beet.    With  the  return  to  normal  prices 
the  industry  should  be  well  established  upon  a  souiid 
financial  basis ;  and  although  sensational  profits  could 
no  longer  be  expected,  the  farmer's  economic  position 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  another  line 

of  production. 

In  many  places  we  have  grown  familiar  with  the 
spectacle  of  t'e  men  of  the  new  armies  busily  engagecl 
upon  the  excavation  of  trenches  and  the  erection  of 
wire  entanglements,  either  for  defensive  purposes  or 
for  practice.  Here,  of  course,  is  a  direct  though  unavoid- 
able interference  with  production ;  but  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  all  such  cases,  as  also  in  case 
of  damage  done  to  land  or  crops  by  manoeuvres  rifle 
ranges,  &c.,  the  land  is  seized  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act,  1914.  and  the  War  Office  has  surveyors 
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engaged  upon  the  assessment  of  such  loss  as  may  be 
sustained  from  these  causes. 

Prices 
The   movements  in   prices  of   agricultural   produce 
have  been  rather  surprising.    For  the  first  few  months 
of  the  War  no  consi  Unable  rise  in  com  or  meat  was 
experienced,  and  persons  were  foimd  who  advocated 
the  giving  of  bounties,  or  at  least  ot  guarantees,  by  the 
State  to  ensure  the  sowing  of  a  fair  projwrtion  of  wheat. 
Then,  about  Christmas,  a  pronounced  upward  move- 
ment set  in,  and  prices  of  corn  advanced  to  a  figure 
not  previously  known  within  the  memory  of  the  majority 
of  men,  wheat  surpassing  even  the  level  to  which  it 
rose  when  the  American  gambler,   Leiter,  attempted 
his  'corner  '  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1898. 
A  variety  of  explanations  are  given,  and  they  need  not 
be  repeated  here  ;    none  of  them  is  quite  satisfactory 
in  itself,  but  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  action 
by  the  British  farmer  in  holduig  up  supplies  or  in 
otherwise   manipulating  the   markets.     The   price   of 
food-stuffs  is  quite  beyond  his  control,  and  those  few 
who  are  attempting  to  accuse  him  of  exploiting  the 
needs  of  his  countrjmien  are  deserving  of  the  severest 
censure.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  question 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the  more  surprising 
thing  is  not  the  rise  in  prices,  but  the  fact  that,  in  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions,  the  rise  has  not  been 
more  pronounced. 

It  was  inevitable  during  the  early  days  of  mobiliza- 
tion, when  forage,  horses,  &c.,  had  to  be  provided  in 
vast  quantity  and  without  delay,  that  excessive  prices 
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should  have  been  paid  on  occasion.    One  dealer  boasts 
that  his  average  profit  on  each  horse  sold  to  the  Army 
has  been   £15,  and  cases  are  numerous  of  excessive 
charges  for  forage.    To  meet  the  situation,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Office  evolved  a  scheme  for 
bringing  farmers  into  direct  communication  with  the 
district   purchasing   officers.      County    committees    of 
farmers  have  been  set  up,  to  whom  the  officer  makes 
known  his  wants ;    the  committee  then  fix  maximum 
prices  for  the  various  commodities  (as  buyers,  not  as 
sellers)  and  proceed  to  invite  supplies  from  farmers. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  persons  who  complam 
that  the  position  is  an  impossible  one,  because  it  makes 
the  farmers  buyers  and  sellers   too;    but   experience 
has  ishown  that  the  authorities  have  sound  grounds  for 
their  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  farmers;  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  also  a  representative  of  the  War  Office 
have  spoken  of  the  scheme  as  being  the  greatest  success, 
not  only  in  saving  money,  but  also  in  scheduling  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

Labour 
The  first  obvious  need  of  the  country  was  for  more 
men  rather  than  for  more  food,  and  a  great  appeal  was 
made  to  the  sturdy  country  dwellers  to  join  the  colours. 
Not  only  was  this  done  by  the  means  universally  adopted, 
by  poster,  by  meetings,  and  by  advertisements  in  the 
country  papers,  but  landowners,  agents,  and  farmers 
were  specially  appealed  to  in  a  circular  bearing  the 
signatures  of  some  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  necessity  for  explaining  to  the  young 
farm-workers  the  urgency  of  the  country's  need,  and 
their  obvious  duty.    The  harvest  which  followed  the 
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great  drought  of    1914  was  quickly  got  in,  and  the 
continued    fine    weather   enabled   farmers    in    certain 
districts,  where  the  soil  was  not  baked  too  hard,  to  get 
well  forward  with  their  autumn  work.    The  break  in 
the  weather  which  set  in  shortly  after,  and  which  has 
continued  since  without  intermission,  coupled  with  this 
forward  state  of  the  work  on  many  farms,  had  the 
efifect  of  lowering  the  demand  for  labour,- and  gave 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  recruiting  for  the  new  armies.    It 
cannot  be  said  that,  speaking  of  the  country  generally, 
this  exodus  of  young  men  has  caused  any  serious  disloca- 
tion of  the  agricultural  industry  up  to  date.     With 
work  well  in  hand  and  horses  confined  to  their  stables 
day  after  day  through  bad  weather,  the  difficulty  is  one 
of  the  future  rather  than  of  the  present,  though  here 
and  there  the  shortage  is  already  being  felt.    At  farmers' 
meetings  up  and  down  the  country  serious  misgivings 
are  being  expressed  as  to  how  the  work  of  the  busy 
spring  season  is  to  be  got  through.    It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  country  is  being  denuded  of  its  workers  by 
vigorous   reci-uiting    campaigns,    whilst    at    the    same 
time  the  farmer  is  being  urged  to  concentrate  all  his 
powers  on  an  increased  output   of   food  during  the 
coming  year,  and  the  two  things  are  antagonistic.    The 
difficulty  will  centre  round  the  horse-work ;    most  of 
the   stockmen  and    shepherds    are    middle-aged   and 
married  men,  and  they  are  assisted  often  by  lads  not 
yet  of  military  age.     But  the  horse-labour  is  chiefly 
undertaken  by  the   young  unmarried  men,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  the  class  which  has  responded  so  largely 
to  the  country's  call  to  arms. 

Grave  doubts  are  now  being  entertained  whether 
the  farmer  has  been  well  advised  in  encouraging  his 
young  men  to  join  the  Forces  in  such  large  numbers. 
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It  is  well  known  that  these  men  make  the  best  soldiers. 
They  are  accustomed  to  life  in  the  open  air  under  all 
sorts  of  weather  conditions ;  they  are  handy  with  tools, 
and  they  understand  horses  and  harness.    In  fact,  they 
are  better  equipped  by  nature  and  by  vocation  for 
active  service  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  engaged  ujwn  work  of  first 
importance  to  the  nation.    This  war  has  upset  many 
theories.     In   spite   of   our   overwhelming   sea-power, 
ai.vl  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  world 
fe.iortage  of  food-stuffs,  we  have  seen  how  the  disloca- 
tion of  transport,  necessitated   by  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  across  the  water,  and  further,  the 
withdrawal  of  tonnage  due  to  the  internment  of  enemy 
cargo  fleets,  can  send  up  the  price  of  food  in  a  few  weeks. 
Further,  we  have  had  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  can 
be  done  by  commerce-destroying  enemy  cruisers.     It 
does  not  require  much  imagination  to  foresee  circum- 
stances in  which  the  nation  might  be  thrown  temporarily 
upon  its  o^vn  food  resources,  and  whilst  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  might  be  foimd  equal  to  the 
strain  imposed  upon  them,^  it  is  obvious  that  no  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  to  secure  the  maximum  pro- 
duction at  home.     It  is  common  knowledge  that  in 
certain  trades  engaged  in  the  supply  of  mvmitions  of 
war  and  equipment  for  the  Army,  recruiting  has  been 
strongly  discouraged  instead  of  being  stimulated  by 
every  possible  means,^  and  surely  agriculture  should 
stand  first  amongst  such  industries,  for  the  ability  to 

1  See  R.  H.  Rew,  Food  Supplies  in  War-Time  (Oxford  Pamphlets, 

1914). 

*  A  Member  of  Parliament,  addressing  a  village  recruiting-meeting 
in  September,  told  his  audience  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  dismiss  all  his  single  men  immediately  after  the  harvest  had  been 
secured. 
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feed  the  population  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  or  other  equipment  to 
our  armies. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  every  one  that  our  country  will 
never  find  herself  plunged  into  war  on  such  a  scale 
again ;  but  should  the  present  conditions  recur  at  some 
future  date,  the  proper  course  would  appear  to  be  to 
keep  the  ploughman  to  his  job,  unless,  indeed,  the 
time  should  come  when  every  able-bodied  man  was 
required  for  the  defence  of  his  home. 

The  shortage  of  unskilled  labour  is  hardly  likely  to 
continue  after  the  War.  Until  the  passing  of  the  trade 
depression  which  is  almost  certain  to  follow  it,  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  labour,  and  moreover 
there  will  probably  be  a  large  number  of  men  drawn 
from  the  business  establishments  of  the  towns  who, 
on  coming  back  to  civil  life,  will  be  reluctant  to  return 
to  the  desk  or  to  the  counter  after  experiencing  the  joy 
that  comes  from  complete  physical  fitness — such  fitness 
as  can  hardly  be  attained  to  except  by  manual  employ- 
ment in  the  open  air.  The  difficulty  which  will  face 
the  country  then  will  be  how  best  to  find  employment 
for  all  the  labour  which  will  be  available. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  present  shortage  is  being 
shown  in  various  ways.  It  is  agreed  all  over  the  country 
that  the  position  on  the  farm  in  the  spring  will  be 
serious,  and  much  apprehension  is  felt  as  to  the  course 
of  events.  Most  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  certain  trades  by  the  War  have  already  been  absorbed 
into  the  Army  or  into  other  trades  unaffected  or  even 
benefited  by  the  War,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
has  been  less  imemployment  during  the  first  part  of  the 
winter  of  1914-15  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.    Some  of  the  older  farmers  and  the 
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faiiit-hearted  who  are  already  feeling  the  shortage  talk 
of  giving  up  the  struggle,  and  the  following  utterance 
of  a  mid-Lincolnshire  agriculturist  expresses  their  point 
of  view  : 

'  Only  fanners   know  the   true   position   about   the 
shortage  of  labour  in  the  villages.    You  read  about  it 
in  the  papers,  but  no  one  can  realize  what  it  means  to 
men  like  me.    I  farm  between  400  and  500  acres.    Ten 
years  ago  I  employed  two  foremen,  eight  labourers,  and 
had  three  married  wagoners  and  four  single  chaps  living 
in.    At  times  I  had  two  or  three  casual  men,  and  also 
three  "  day  boys  ".    Very  often  there  were  twenty  hands 
to  pay  on  a  Saturday  night.     Many  people  may  not 
believe  it,  but  my  books  will  prove  what  I  am  saying 
is  correct,  that  last  Saturday  I  had  only  nine  men  and 
one  boy  to  pay.    Instead  of  me  wanting  over  £18  a  week 
for  wages,  as  I  did  last  January,  £10  is  now  ample. 
Some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  say,  "  Yes,  look  at 
the  money  you  are  saving  in  wages."    It  takes  me  all 
my  time  to  keep  my  temper  when  people  talk  such  rot. 
Instead  of  saving  money  I  am  losing.    Last  week  I  had 
two  pairs  of  horses  idle,  because  I  was  short  of  men  to 
work  them.    Four  horses  standmg  idle  in  the  stable  docs 
not  pay  a  farmer  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  wants 
doing.     I  cannot  get  day  boys;  they  prefer  to  go  to 
Lincoln  and  learn  a  trade  or  work  in  the  foundry.    The 
result  is  I  have  men  doing  boys'  work.    Early  last  year 
1  raised  the  wages  of  my  labourers  to  ISa.  a  week,  but 
they  are  now  asking  for  £1,  and  if  I  want  my  stock 
looked  after  and  the  farm  worked  I  shall  have  to  pay 
it.    This  winter  I  have  had  to  start  milking  my  own 
cows,  after  seeing  others  do  the  work  for  twenty  years. 
At  one  time  the  servant  girls  in  the  house  did  the  milking, 
but  they  can't  be  found  to  do  it  now.    It  has  come  to 
this  :   I  have  made  a  bit  of  money,  and  rather  than  go 
on  as  I  am  doing  now  I  mean  to  chuck  it.    It  is  my 
intention  to  give  up  all  my  land  this  next  Lady  Day 
and  live  on  what  bit  I've  made.    Since  harvest  I  have 
had  to  come  home  from  the  market  before  three  o'clock — 
often  before  I  had  done  all  my  business.    I  have  done 
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my  own  shepherding  this  last  summer,  fed  the  pigs 
and  calves,  milked  the  cows,  been  my  own  grcwm  and 
gardener  ;  in  fact,  I  have  always  been  at  work  Sundays 
and  weekdays  alike.  At  night  I  have  had  to  do  my 
IxKjks,  and  instead  of  things  getting  better  they  are 
gradually  becoming  worse.  I  have  only  one  old  man 
on  my  farms  who  can  look  properly  after  my  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  he  is  well  over  sixty.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  War  that  is  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
There  are  many  concessions  which  will  have  to  be  granted 
before  long,  and  some  of  them,  I  am  certain,  will  be 
a  half-holiday  on  a  Saturday,  and  better  houses.  It  is 
a  question  which  will  have  to  be  solved  by  Parliament 
if  the  land  is  to  be  kept  in  cultivation.'  * 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  other  influences  at  work 

besides  that  of  the  War,  but  the  majority  of  men,  whilst 

keenly  anxious  as  to  the  outlook,  are  setting  themselves 

to  meet  the  difficulty  in  one  way  or  another.     The 

Labour  Exchanges  are  at  present  less  useful  to  the 

farmer  than  to  those  in  other  forms  of  industry.   Situated 

in  the  big  towns  they  are  not  very  accessible,  and  the 

average  townsman  out  of  work  is  almost  as  useless  on 

the  farm  as  the  farm  worker  would  be  in  a  factory. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  those  in  charge  of  the 

Exchanges  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 

industry  more  exactly,  and  possibly  to  modify  their 

hours  of  business,  for  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 

Exchanges  are  closed  on  those  very  days  on  which  the 

agricultural  population  is  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 

the  towns.    It  ought  to  be  possible  to  supply  a  good  deal 

of  labour  for  the  less  skilled  forms  of  farm  work  in  times 

of  trade  depression  in  the  towns.    In  some  places  Belgian 

refugees  are  being  employed,  and  advantage  might  be 

taken  of  their  presence  amongst  us  to  assist  in  the 

'  Mark  Lane  Express,  January  4,  1915,  p.  8. 
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establishing  of  the  sugar  industry  to  tvhich  reference  has 
already  been  made.  At  the  same  time  the  shortage 
generally  is  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  Belgian  labour, 
and  fanners  will  have  to  get  out  of  their  difficulty  in 
most  places  by  resorting  to  boy-labour  and  to  labour- 
saving  appliances.  It  has  always  been  a  grievance  of 
the  farmer  that  the  Education  Act  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  boys  until  they  were  too  old  in  many  cases 
to  take  readily  to  farm  work.  This  is,  of  course,  a  debat- 
able point ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  on  Education  CJommittees, 
and  at  meetings  of  local  farmers'  associations  all  over 
England  at  the  present  time,  the  demand  for  the  tem- 
porary relaxation  of  the  Act  is  being  made.  Probably 
this  demand  will  be  conceded — not  by  any  definite  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  rather  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  situation  by  the 
local  education  authorities.  The  position  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  schoolboys  on  farms  was  discussed 
by  the  Yorkshire  Farmers'  Union  at  Doncaster  recently, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Education  was  read  as 
follows  : 

'  The  Board  of  Education  have  no  power  to  abrogate 
the  law  regarding  school  attendance  and  juvenile  employ- 
ment. Consequently  they  would  be  unable  to  grant  legal 
exemption  to  boys  over  12  years  of  age  from  attendance 
Jit  school.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  thav  in  many 
districts  by-laws*  relating  to  school  attendance  conoain 
})rovisions  under  which  children  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  exempted  either  totally  or  partially  at  12  or 
13.  The  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  school 
attendance  rests  with  the  local  education  authorities, 
and  the  Board  suggests  that  if  farmers  in  any  distrct 
are  experiencing  special  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
necessary  agricultural  operations  through  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  they  might  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
the  local  education  authority.    The  Board  understands 
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that  the  general  question  of  agricultural  labour  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
Board  can  no  doubt  afiford  assistance  and  advice.' 

Reading  between  the  lines  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  suppose  that  here  is  a  suggestion  to  the  CJounty 
Education  Authority  to  acquiesce  in  the  withdrawal 
from  school  of  likely  boys  for  employment  on  the  land 
at  this  critical  time. 

Many  persons  are  advocating  a  reversion  to  female 
labour  on  the  farm,  particularly  for  such  work  as  milk- 
ing. The  circumstances  in  which  female  workers  are 
obtainable  are  not  easily  explained.  Why,  for  example, 
should  so  many  women  engage  in  agriculture  in  Kent 
and  in  Durham,  both  of  them  counties  in  which  the 
rate  of  pay  for  their  men-folk  is  high,  whilst  in  low- 
wage  Oxfordshire  female  labour  is  almost  unknown 
on  the  land  ?  It  is  certain  that  women  generally  do 
not  take  kindly  to  farm  work,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  their  employment  on  it  is  desirable ;  for  their 
presence  in  numbers  would  depress  the  general  rate 
of  wages  and  the  standard  of  efficiency,  whereas  it 
will  presently  appear  that  much  is  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  agricultural  industry  from  an  advance  in  both 
these  matters. 

As  to  labour-saving  machinery,  the  farmer  is  frequently 
debarred  from  using  it  by  the  costliness  of  those  things 
which  will  displace  manual-  and  horse-labour  on  any 
scale.  It  is  accordingly  of  particular  interest  to  note 
that  a  group  of  men  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  have  combined 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  purchase  and 
own  machinery  and  implements  in  common.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  the 
'  Isle  of  Wight  Farmers'  Agricultural  Outfit  Society, 
Ltd.',  has   been  registered,  and  it   began  operations 
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about  ChriMtmas-time  by  hiring  out  a  steam  plough  to 
its  members.     Here  is  a  form  of  co-operative  enter- 
prise which  might  spread  rapidly  into  other  districts. 
Internal   combustion   engines   in   the   form   of   motor 
tractors  have  been  in  use  for  several  years ;  but  whilst 
nothing  like  so  costly  as  a  steam  ploughing  set,  their 
prine  is  very  considerable,  and  there  are  other  con- 
siderations besides  price — for  example,  their  weight — 
which  makes  them  unsuitable  on  very  many  farms. 
But  recently  there   has   been   put  upon   the   market 
a  little  agricultural  motor  for  ploughing,  cultivating, 
and  other  farm  work,  at  a  price  considerably  below 
that  of  a  team  of  good  horses.     It  can  plough  more 
acres  and  it  can  work  longer  hours  than  horse-labour 
can  do,  thus  speeding  up  the  work  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  worth  untold  sums  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  in  '  catchy  '  weather.     One  of  his  great  diffi- 
culties is   to   get   his   cultivations   performetl   exactly 
when  the  land  is  in  the  best  condition,  and  the  means 
io  execute  these  operations  at  speed  at  the  ri^'^t  moment 
would    render   him    independent   of   ad\,         weather 
conditions  to  a  much  greater  extent  thai,  has  been 
possible  in  the  past.    In  other  directions  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  labour-saving  appliances  by  no  means  costly, 
but  nevertheless  seldom  met   A'ith.     The  scarcity  of 
milkers  is  universally  deplored,  yet  even  in  the  great 
dairying  districts  milking  machines  are  almost  imknown, 
whilst  such  things  as  potato  diggers,  shearing  machines, 
and  even  manure  distributors  are  much  too  rare.     It 
seems  likely  that  the  present  crisis  may  bring  about 
something  approaching  to  a  revolution  in  these  matters, 
and  with  it  a  readjustment  of  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.    This  war  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
the  labour  difficulty— it  has  merely  brought  it  to  a  head 
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for  the  shortage  has  existed,  and  han  slowly  been 
getting  more  serious,  for  a  long  time.  The  cauHei*  are, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  controversy. 

'  The  farmer's  general  complaint  is  that  the  majority 
of  his  men  are  not  worth  their  wages,  and  that  is  very 
probably  true  ;  they  will  have  to  be  more  highly  paid 
still   before  they  will  earn   their   money.     Men   are 
paid  far  too  much  by  customary  scale,  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad  workers,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
sufficiently  consider  how  he  can  make  them  earn  more 
both  for  themselves  and  for  him.    There  is  very  general 
complaint  that  the  knowledge  of  the  old  crafts  is  dymg 
out ;   draining,  ditching,  brushing  and  laying  a  hedge, 
thatching,   &c.,  are  nowadays  usually  in  the  hands 
of  quite  old  men,  and  no  successors  are  m  sight,    in 
many  cases  the  master  ought  to  be  taught  to  dispense 
with  the  craft  rather  than  the  men  to  practise  it.    For 
example,  sheep-shearers  are  scarce  in  many  districts, 
but,  instead  of  instructing  men  in  the  use  of  the  shears, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  show  the  master  the  advantages 
of   a    machine.     SimUarly,    Dutch    bams    are    more 


economical  than  the  best  of  thatchers.    The  technical 
education  of  the  labourer  can  best  be  left  to  the   armer, 
and  it  is  mostly  nonsense  to  complain  that  it  is  our 
system  of  elementary  education  that  is  drivmg  the 
men  off  the  land.    In  a  sense,  all  kinds  of  formal  ed^a- 
tion  tend  to  unf  t  the  pupil  for  practical  life.  .  .  .  But 
the  town  sufiEers  equally  with  the  country  frona  the 
education  which  is  based  not  on  the  work  which  lies 
round  about,  but  on  the  o£E-chance  of  making  a  career. 
Even  a  career  generally  turns  out  no  great  thing,  the 
career  of  a  minor  functionary  only,  for  our  millionaires 
seem  to  have  been  trained  rather  by  their  practical 
life  than  by  their  education.    Men  have  left  the  land 
because  fewer  men  have  been  needed  per  acre  with 
every  introduction  of  machinery,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
better  ideal  to  be  able  to  manage  a  farm  with  two 
men  per  100  acres  minding  machines  and  earning  30«. 
per  week,  than  with  ten  men  digging  or  its  equivalent 
at  105.  a  week  each.    Actually  the  contrast  is  not  so 
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bad  an  that,    but  hUII   many  fttrmeni   waste   manual 
labour  because  it  is  comparatively  cheap. 

Nowadays,  two  main  factors  are  driving  the  young- 
sters away  from  the  farms  :  the  lack  of  a  chance  to 
rise  to  any  sort  of  a  position,  and  the  deficiency  of 
cottages.'  » 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery  would  give 
to  the  more  intelligent  labourer  the  opportunity  for 
raismg  his  economic  position  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
skilled  mechanic  in  other  forms  of  industry,  and  with 
this  the  housing  difficulty  would  settle  itself. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  the  great  disaster  in  which  we 
are  involved  may  give  a  great  and  much-needed  stimulus 
to  the  further  industrializing  of  British  agriculture, 
and  may  do  nmrc  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rural 
worker  than  could  have  been  acconiplished  in  a  genera- 
tion by  the  operation  of  ordinary  economic  forces. 

'  A.  1>.  Hall,  .1  Vilgr image  o/  British  Farmintf,  p.  44:i. 
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